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1 ew the Quarter of 
a Century that the 
ANGELUS has been on the 
world’s markets, the Manu- 
facturers of this World- 
Famed Player have been 
pioneers in the develop- 
ments and improvements 
which have taken place in 
the Player industry. 

The Angelus is world- 
renowned for its patented 
devices for phrasing and 
emphasizing notes and is en- 
dorsed by eminent musicians 
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HE ever increasing 
demand for a high- 
class Player-Piano at a 
moderate price, has en- 
couraged us to produce 
another model this season. 
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The following records of Busoni’s 
own playing are to be had :— 


Choral Prelud>, Nun freut euch liebe 
Christen, Bach-Busoni. 

Polonaise, Op. 53, A flat, Chopin. 

Nocturne, Op. 15 No. 2, F sharp, Chopin. 

Valse Caprice, (Motive from Lucia) Liszt. 

Adela‘de, Beethoven-Liszt. 

La Campanella, Liszt. . 

Rigoletto, Concert Paraphrase, Liszt. 

Hungarian March (Hungarian Melodies) 
Schubert-Liszt. 

Prelude, Op. 28, No. 15, D flat, Chopin. 

Po'onaise, E major, Liszt. 

Norma, Fantasia, Liszt. 

Ruins of Athens, Fantasia, Beethoven-Liszt. 

Don Juan Reminiscences, Chopin. 


Busoni is with us yet. Even 
though his place knows the 
Man no more, the genius of 
the Great Immortal is still ours 
to enjoy. Our ravished ears 
still catch his wondrous notes 
—faithfully recorded as he 
himself played them, and as he 
alone could play them—on the 


STEINWAY-WELTE 
REPRODUCING PIANOS 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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THE PLAYER-PIANO 


III._The Future 
By HARRY ELLINGHAM 


player-piano under this heading. To all 
whom it may concern, whether it be the trade 
in general, the manufacturer or the importer, the 
dealer or the owner, or the prospective owner of 
a player-piano in particular, I suggest all the 


Nive as a prophet do I attempt to write of the 


means I can mention in the space allotted, whereby 


the greater popularity of the player-piano in the 
future may be brought about. 

What appears to me to be the chief stumbling- 
block to the rapid appreciation of the player-piano 
and all that it means for good to the people, is 
the fact that everywhere one hears the opinion 
expressed that ‘‘ They are so mechanical!” There- 
fore the future must see that notion entirely 
expelled from the mind of the public; the public 
must be told again and again that the player-piano 
at its best is not mechanical, but is an instrument 
for intensely individual performance if it is rightly 
understood. 

To teach the public, to get an old notion removed 
and supplanted by a new and true idea, costs money. 
Who should be the person or persons or the interests 
most concerned to bring about this fundamental 
difference in the general conception of what a 
player is and what it can be made to do? In the 
first instance, one would suggest that the trade, 
manufacturing and dealing with player-pianos, 
has the greatest interest in bringing about the 
appreciation and consequent demand for player- 
pianos. Then surely the next interest should lie 
with the profession, music teachers, composers, 
and, indeed, all those who love good music and 
who feel that it is good for the individual, good 
for the nation, to hear, to love, and to create good 
music. 

When turning to trade interests, and in suggesting 
methods whereby the people can be convinced 
that a player-piano is not necessarily mechanical, 
one is confronted by the eternal question of cost, 
and who is to bear it ; by the very pertinent question 
as to how many people engaged in the trade really 
believe in the player-piano as an instrument in 


contradistinction to a machine. But the first 
thought that comes to me is that if one is to start 
out with propaganda having for its purpose the 
conversion of the community to a proper under- 
standing of the player, the effort to convert must 
come from a communal source and communal 
funds. Has not the piano trade an organisation 
for the furtherance and safeguarding of its interests 
in the society known as the Federation of British 
Musical Industries, and could not this society set 
out on this very good purpose of interesting every 
man, woman and child in the player-piano? I 
believe the society is funded by annual subscrip- 
tions from all London and provincial houses, 
and the first difficulty of expense can be overcome 
if the society’s supporters realise that such an effort 
would be to the good of every dealer and manu- 
facturer concerned. Then comes the question of 
method, and of the many that are easily visualised 
I think that of a specially subsidised scheme of 
advertising would be the most direct, the most 
effective, and certainly the most rapid. By adver- 
tising I mean a direct statement of ascertained facts 
that will dispel the foggy ideas that are prevalent, 
and stated in the shortest and simplest language ; 
hurled at the people in chunks on the front pages 
of certain popular daily papers. Let any business 
man concerned with the player-piano sit down 
and think out what would be the effect on the 
people if the whole front page of a daily paper 
simply carried a just statement of what a player- 
piano really is in relation to music! And supposing 
this just statement of claim were signed by a 
dozen or half a dozen of our best-known musicians ! 
Twelve hundred and fifty pounds spent in this 
way in one day would do more to make the thought- 
less sit up and think than a hundred times the 
amount spent by private firms advertising their 
own particular instruments. Surely it is the 
general fallacy on the part of the people that a 
player-piano is a mechanical player that prevents 
the growth of a much greater demand for the 
instrument. 








Private claims for an instrument may attract 
just a few people who are sufficiently unprejudiced 
to consider any musical claim for the player-piano 
as not wholly stupid. The trade has been nourished 
in this way until now, the people so attracted 
have been only a tiny percentage of music lovers, 
and that percentage seems in a fair way of becoming 
smaller by degrees and beautifully less if the electric 
and entirely reproducing thing is rammed and 
jammed in the forefront by advertisements day by 
day. Therefore my first suggestion for future 
methods of popularising this most valuable musical 
instrument is that the trade should allocate a pro- 
portion, quite a considerable part of their adver- 
tising funds, to communal advertising through the 
medium of their society, every advertisement being 
a statement of facts agreed to by musicians of note 
(entirely disinterested commercially) and signed by 
them! What is, say, five or even ten thousand 
pounds in a season allocated for this purpose, 
compared with the whole amount spent on individual 
advertising by the trade in the United Kingdom 
during a season? Perhaps 5 per cent. of the 
whole. 

Leaving this subject of communal advertising, 
let us see what in the future the trade might do 
that it does not do at present (with exceptions). 

It might consider the really musical side of 
player-piano propaganda. In how many London 
or provincial houses do you hear a player-piano 
used by a musical person in the best possible 
manner? Is it not some hackneyed popular tune, 
very badly played indeed, that one generally 
hears? Over and over again I have met people 
who were shocked from buying a player-piano by 
the very people trying to sell to them. If dealers 
would give themselves the best chance of selling 
they should have on their staff, or available for the 
purpose, a musician of temperament capable of 
getting every possible beauty of tone and phrasing 
out of the instrument. They would double their 
sales, even if a salesman had to do the business 
while the other demonstrated. 

Having sold an instrument they should see that 
the owner is taught how to use it until that owner 
has attained as complete a mastery of player- 
piano technique as he or she is capable of acquiring. 

A good player-piano in the drawing room when 
perfectly used is a splendid advertisement. The 
same piano, badly played by the same owner, is 
continually a bad advertisement, warning all who 
hear it that the player-piano is a thing of mental 
torture, and not an instrument for the happy 
development of individual musical taste and know- 
ledge. The owner should be helped in the careful 
choice of music rolls where it is possible, and every 
small complaint of working defects in the mechanism 
(if any) should be attended to immediately. 

Music rolls should have much more information 
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printed thereon, and the information should be in 
English! To the uninitiated the word ‘ acceler- 
ando”’ may be mildly. reminiscent of a Derby 
winner, but that is about as near to increased speed 
as the term will take him. ‘* Poco a poco ” appeared 
on the roll once while I was coaching a friend. He 
pulled up and read the magic words! Ladies were 
present, but he said, ‘‘ What the h-h hever 
does that mean?” And isn’t it stupid to give an 
untrained man classical or even the other kind of 
music and leave him to find the proper accents 
and change of rhythm for himself? It is of little 
use to administer chunks of the laws of prosody— 
dydactyls and other prehistoric monsters—it is of 
little use to tell him to count in dotted crotchets 
6-8 to a bar. But a roll could and should be 
marked with a simple set of accents, say strong, 
medium, weak, in different-sized signs, thus giving 
the beginner a rough outline of the geography of 
the composition, as it were. Time markings should 
be more frequent if and when a speed common 
to all motors can be made standard, and made to 
remain constantly so. The thin red line is useful, 
if not too erratic, and if the motor runs to a uniform 
speed. Music rolls also should be cut and prepared 
without the slightest regard to what the hands 
can do. Only then shall we hear the best possible 
effects from a player-piano, Consider what is 
the object of playing Bach’s great G minor organ 
fugue on the piano-player and slavishly following 
all the limitations of hand-playing? What would 
that great man not have written for the player- 
piano? I believe he would have revelled in its 
great possibilities, and it is a joy to know that 
at least Granville Bantock and Josef Holbrooke 
are among those musicians who want to have the 
player-piano associated with the performance of 
their compositions. 

Why do not we have some player-piano sonatas 
written for the instrument ? This thought, and the 
matter of space allocated for this paper, brings 
me to the consideration of the teaching profession 
in relation to the subject. 

Almost of equal importance to educating the 
public to a knowledge of the player-piano as an 
instrument is the task of educating the ‘‘ teacher 
of the pianoforte ’—those ladies and gentlemen 
who help parents and their misguided children to 
covet and win a ‘“ cap and gown.” What a bait! 
What a fine fisher of fees was he who invented 
that blessed idol of all self-satisfied progenitors, 
who force the youngsters through the deadening 
drudgery of scales and exercises to win the “ cap 
and gown”’! Iamalways grateful to the something 
in me that made me put a cricket bat through the 
front of the piano when I was condemned to scales 
and exercises one beautiful afternoon. 

Yes, piano technique is drudgery to most young 
people and drudgery to the “ teacher of the piano- 
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forte.” There is not much joy or exhilaration 
about teaching the piano ; there isn’t much money 
to be got out of it, unless one can become and 
persuade others to become a crank about touch or 
gymnastics, or run a surreptitious agency for 
pianos. 

The player-piano can now and in the future 
save the master and the pupil all that drudgery 
without detracting from the value of piano playing 
to the world of music. The player can be the 
salvation of musical careers ruined by the technical 
drudgery, it can foster and nurture individuality 
in the student, it can lighten and make more 
beautiful (or less ugly) the teacher’s job, and the 
teacher, instead of being a man generally of small 
ability and smaller knowledge (musically), can 
expand. Where he knows and teaches 20 pieces 
he can teach from an unlimited choice, and he can 
know in piano terms all the world’s music. Not 
here can I transgress further on space as to what 
the player-piano can be in future for the hard- 
worked master, but to convert him, to convince 
him, to get him even to think about a player-piano 
is again a work for the communal executive. 

I suggest that a committee of representative 
musicians should draft a pamphlet or letter setting 
forth the true value of the player-piano, to be sent 
to every piano teacher in the directory register, 
this to be followed by recitals and lectures in con- 
venient educational centres. 

That institution making itself by any chance 
responsible for musical culture which does not 
put in the forefront courses in piano music through 
the medium of the player-piano is not awake; it 
is ignorant of the great work that can and ought 
to be done. 

I go further and say that in the majority of cases 
it is stupid and bad to encourage playing the piano 
by hand, and that if conscientious teachers really 
understood the instrument they pretend to despise 
they would love it, they would cease to drudge or 
inflict drudgery, and their work would become of 
great and increasing value to the community. 

There is also another very important way of 
bringing the player-piano at its best before the 
public, that is by means of a competitive class at 
the great music Eisteddfods and festivals. I have 
discussed this matter with Mr. George J. Bowker, 
the secretary to a large festival movement, and the 
objection to it is at first blush a serious one. The 
selection of an instrument for the purpose is hedged 
round with proprietary interests, and the alterna- 
tive, that each competitor shall play on his own 
pet player action, is unworkable. 

Here the impersonal element of the trade society 
could again be invoked, and a composite instrument, 
un-named, could be evolved for the purpose with 
proper advice. 

In such a competition the compositions selected 


o 


should be limited to the same edition of roll-cutting, 
and all marks be allotted for individual expression. 

Such competitions, I venture to say, would 
become of extraordinary interest to the general 
public, and be a splendid means of getting the 
instrument better known and appreciated. 

Concluding, I will summarise my suggestions 
of the methods by which I think the player-piano 
can be brought into its own proper status : 

1. The music trade to subsidise a trade society 
for the purpose of advertising vigorously the facts 
relating to the musical qualities of a player-piano. 
These facts to be sponsored by a number of the 
most important musicians. 

2. Manufacturers and dealers to insist on pre- 
senting the player-piano to the public through the 
agency of a salesman and musician ! 

3. To teach efficiently every player-owner the 
complete technique of the instrument. 

4. To assist users in the proper choice of rolls 
suitable to the individual. 

5. Music rolls to be improved in the cutting 
and printing and transcribing, bearing more and 
more simple directions. 

6. The entirely reproducing piano to be dis- 
couraged, and looked on as a toy for those people 
who can afford it, and want it in preference to the 
producing instrument, i7.e., the ordinary player- 
piano. 

7. Musical competition festivals to 
classes for the player-piano. 

8. The trade society to prepare a pamphlet 
calculated to arrest the attention of all teachers of 
music, the pamphlet to be sent to every teacher of 
music found in the ordinary directories. 

9. Lecture recitals to be held in educational 
institutions for the purpose of further convincing 
music teachers of the immense scope of the player- 
piano. 

If only some of these suggestions, hurriedly and 
perhaps crudely expressed, serve to awaken fresh 
attention on the part of the trade, the profession, 
or the public as to the real claims of the player- 
piano, I believe the latent interest once aroused 
would astonish everyone concerned. 


HARRY ELLINGHAM. 


xX 


promote 


Note.—Mr. William Delasaire will give a Lecture- 
Recital on “ The Development of Instrumental 
Music” at St. John’s Hall, Church Road, Richmond, 
Surrey, on Monday, the 15th December, at 8.30 p.m. 
Illustrations from the works of a wide range of 
composers will be played on a Strohmenger Player- 
Piano. 
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The Evolution of the British Pianoforte. 


N unusually interesting lecture was given at 
Ait Central Hall, Westminster, on November 

5th by Mr. W. Evans, of Messrs. Chappell 
and Co., under the auspices of the London Young 
Wales Association. The historical perspective of 
the subject was illustrated in the best possible way 
by a most valuable and unique collection of instru- 
ments, lent for the occasion by Messrs. John 
Broadwood and Sons. In his description of these 
the lecturer struck a happy note of compromise 
between complexity and simplicity, and assisted 
by the appropriate demonstrations of Mr. H. W. 
Winter, also of Messrs. Chappell, he led us along 
a path which compelled us to admire the marvellous 
ingenuity and craftsmanship of our forefathers in 
these matters, and yet finally left us in no doubt 
that we had reached a stage of perfection in instru- 
ment making which more than crowned their 
efforts. 

After reminding us that the piano and its pre- 
cursors were all of the harp family, we were shown 
a Clavichord, the first stringed instrument to be 
played by means of keys. Its tone was extremely 
thin and evanescent. No wonder old Bach wrote 
such long trills! Next came the Spinet, so beloved 
of novelists. It was distinguished by a fuller tone 
and the fact that its strings were plucked by finely- 
shaped quills, as opposed to the percussion action 
of the Clavichord and the modern piano. The 
particular example we were shown was 214 years 
old ! 

The Harpsichord followed, illustrating a very 
marked advance, both in outward size and range 
of tone. It was, in fact, a quasi organ, with its 
stops, double manual, and “ swell’; tonal variety 
being obtained as much by mechanical devices as 
by touch. 

We were introduced to the piano proper in the 
famous ‘‘ Chopin ’” Broadwood—the one which he 
used at his recitals in London in 1848. Its tone 
was ‘‘ short’ compared with our modern instru- 
ments, but it was still beautiful, both in tone and 
touch, as we had the pleasure and privilege of 
afterwards proving. 

And so to ‘one of those huge modern iron- 
clads,” Mr. Perey Scholes calls them—the 
familiar Chappell Concert Grand. Having pre- 
viously been listening for the most part to the 
‘“‘ stringy ’ tone of its predecessors, we were able 
to appreciate the full virtue of contrast, both of 
volume and variety of tone. 


as 


Then came the exhibition of the very latest 
in player-pianos. We can say no more now 


than that what we heard of it convinces us that 
when it is “ released” it will have many exciting 
secrets and many outstanding virtues to reveal. 
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The Ampico. 


F the making of Reproducing Pianos there 
( )eppesrs to be no end. The latest to be 

brought to our notice is the ‘ Ampico” 
action, which is marketed in this country by Sir 
Herbert Marshall and Sons, the makers of the 
famous ‘*“ Angelus’ player. It was demonstrated 
to us fitted into a Marshall and Wendell Baby 
Grand, an American piano which very adequately 
matched the excellence of the action. Our first 
concern was to test the piano by hand for touch 
and tone, and we found it exceedingly good— 
unexceptionable, in fact. Varying types of music, 
including Chopin—always, of course, a severe test 
—were then reproduced with remarkable fidelity ; 
judging, at any rate, from our recollection of 
the recording pianists’ styles. Moiseiwitsch playing 
the Schubert-Liszt Hark, Hark, the Lark! was 
delightful. The high repeated accompanimental 
phrases came out with beautiful crispness and, 
most particularly, with appropriate softness. In 
connection with this last, one feature of the action 
pleased us especially. A small switch, marked 
‘* Subdued, Normal, Brilliant,’ enables one to 
rary the general volume of tone throughout a roll. 
The relative tone values remain, of course, but 
with the switch in the ‘‘ Subdued ” position such 
a piece as the one we have just mentioned was 
perfectly rendered. We rather stress this point 
because too many of the reproducing pianos we 
have heard tax the ears by their excessive and 
continuous loudness of tone. It may be fine fun 
with many pieces to ‘see how loud it will go,” 
but artistic truth and beauty are often outraged 
by such treatment. It is obvious that one of the 
merits of fine pianism is a real pianissimo, and this 
the ‘‘ Ampico ” action gives one. 





Another noteworthy feature is its compactness 
and neat appearance. Everything seems to have 
been reduced to the minimum of size consistent 
with efficiency, with the result that the complete 
instrument is hardly distinguishable from an 
ordinary grand piano. 


Added to these merits is the very considerable 
one of price. The rolls—many of them recorded 
by world-famous pianists—are issued at the ex- 
tremely low price of from 5s. to 14s., an average 
of about 7s. 6d.; and the instrument itself costs 
450 guineas—a remarkably low price considering 
the high standard of production. In an upright 
piano of the same make the price is 250 guineas. 


We understand that the ‘‘ Ampico” action is 
shortly to be introduced into some of the most 
famous British pianos, so that with this additional 
recommendation our own high opinion is amply 
confirmed. 
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Lessons in Albeniz 


and Spanish Music 


(continued) 


By SYDNEY GREW 


The malagueiios, the inhabitants of Malaga, dance 
intensely, even when judged by the standards of 
Spain, which is the home of dancing. Chabrier, the 
French musician who in the 1880’s spent much 
time in Spain studying the native music, says that 
when they began their malaguefia he had to send 
his wife out of the room, so generous was the 
abandon and so entirely human the general exhibi- 
tion. The women of the province are admitted to be 
the most fascinating of allin the country ; and when 
they walk the Alameda of the town, they bewitch 
all beholders, particularly visitors from the cold, 
restrained North. 

The malaguefia, like most Iberian dances, goes 
through in great noise. The man and woman 
dancing strike their heels on the ground in marvel- 
lously syncopated rhythms. The guitarrist provides 
the fundamental rhythm in brilliant tone. Certain 
assistant-spectators provide other rhythms, beating 
the ground with sticks. There is a singer, though 
during the vocal part of the accompaniment the 
attendant noises cease. And there is finally the 
general body of spectators, who clap time with their 
hands and encourage the dancers by continuous cries. 
When the dance forms part of an entertainment in 
the theatre, the audience are wild long before the 
end is reached, and there would be pandemonium 
but for the circumstance that the rhythm of the 
dance holds all together. Art-composers cannot 
give us this pandemonium, since the result would 
not be order, and so would not be art. But they 
can, if they choose, give us the frenzied spirit. 

None of the primitive malaguefias are available 
for the pianola.* 

Yet they are bright, distinctive, and full of 
character; transcribing well for the pianoforte. 
There is monotony in the primitive forms; at 
any moment the music will settle into nothing but a 
swaying accompaniment figure, which maintains 
itself for a dozen or more bars; but this Oriental 
monotony is actually one of the means whereby the 
dance arrives at its inexpressibly charming effects. 
And the art-composer—Albeniz, Turina, or de 
Falla—strives to recapture this monotony, since 
without it is no true portrayal of the dance. 





* There was in former years a roll in the Aeolian Company’s 
Catalogue which gave a number of dances in a primitive form. 
This was L.2517, Aires Espanoles, by Denis Granado (not 
Granados). It was a 65-note roll; and among the “ airs ’‘ were 
the jota Aragon, the fandango, the tragala, the malaguefia, the 
gallegada, the sequidilla, one of the local dances of Madrid, and 
several others. Pianolists who are not acquainted with Spanish 
music should run through such a roll as this in order to perceive 
its character. 


As the folk-music is accompanied by complex 
syncopated rhythms from dancers and spectators, 
the art-composers often make their pieces complex in 
the same manner, two or three rhythms going on at 
the same moment; this sets troublesome problems 
before the pianolist, which he solves by attending to 
the fundamental time, and letting the superimposed 
movements of their own will present themselves to 
his attention. Moreover, while the dance-accompani- 
ment is in 6/8, the song will be in 3/4 ; and the time 
of the song, again, will be prosodically free in 
between the downbeats. Albeniz brings this 
feature into the middle section of his Malaga. 

There is nothing in our roll to indicate these 
syncopations and freedoms ; though if the rolls were 
barred to show the downbeats we could readily 
perceive them, and we should then, of course, buy 
many rolls which, lacking information as to the 
nature of the music they contain, we now have to 
pass by. 

Andalusian dances contain passages of rhapsodic 
melody, where the line of sound floats either upon 
the steady metre of the accompaniment or upon 
deep, motionless harmonies. And many of them, 
especially this malaguefia, have abrupt pauses, 
where the dancers sustain the attitude in which the 
sudden stopping of the movement surprised them. 
They show their skill in this, and are much applauded 
for ‘‘ well-stopped ”’ effect. 

A couple of examples of the text of the malaguefia 
may be helpful. The first of the following is from 
a primitive dance, and the second from a source more 
refined :— 

1. Ni tampoco dame, dame, 
No me digas toma, toma, 
Ni tampoco dame, dame ! 
Que la pajarito en la jaula, 
Sale pronto y viene tarde ! 

2. Una estrella se ha pardida 
En el ciel y no parece ; 
En tu cara se ha metido ; 
Y en tu frente resplandece. 


From the sky a star has departed, 
In the heavens no more tis shining ; 
On thy face it now is alighting, 

On thy brow once more appearing. 


(17) T.23183. O. 
(Morceau Espagnole). 

First play through the roll extemporaneously, so 
that the bright nature of the dance shall reveal itself 
to you. Then go through in a plodding 3/8, in order 


de la Cinna: Malaguena 
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to feel the metre. The presto at the end is in a 
closer 3/8 than the body of the piece. 

A third reading will show (a) the characteristic 
3-note arpeggio of the accompaniment ; (2) the other 
form of accompaniment which includes a chord 
struck on the half-beat ; (3) the alternation of rich 
harmonies and light figuration ; (4) the passages of 
Oriental melody ; (5) the gradual change from the 
slow, weighty opening to energy and—at the end— 
wildness. The music is very simple, yet this work is 
an essential introduction to the present course of 
study, for the reason that it is very near to the 
primitive form. When the music is well known it 
must be played with sonority, glitter, and flexibility. 

(18) T.21263. Moszkowski: Boabdil Ballet, Op. 
49, No. 1, Malaguena. 

In this rather sophisticated composition (sophisti- 
cated because intended for the ballet), the composer 
retains the casual spirit which belongs in part to the 
dance, and his energy at times arrives at a satisfying 
roughness. Learn to the counting of | 123: 456 |; 
you will see that count “‘ 1” is often empty, and that 
the rhythmical accent comes on count “ 4.” 

Moszkowski’s malagueiia is still played frequently 
in the hotels and restaurants of the United States. 

(19) 7.20923. Sarasate: Spanish Dances, Op. 21, 
Malaguena. 

The violinist-composer, Sarasate, lived before the 
present great period of art-music in Spain; by 
personal musicianship and by the character of his 
instrument he was, moreover, able to express only 
the graceful poetry and light piquancy of a native 
dance ; and so this little example gives us but the 
charm and fancy of the malaguefia. Played objec- 
tively, his piece will not strike you as of special 
value; but played subjectively, that is, played in 
the understanding spirit, it will prove to have no 
small magic; for it was with pieces like this that 
Sarasate charmed the world for a generation. 

The metrical articulation of the notes must be 
immaculately neat. 

(20) T.23057. Albeniz : 
232, No. 2, Orientale. 

I recommend the pianolist who has difficulty in 
articulating melodies in the manner just directed, 
to make here a study of the Orientale of Albeniz. He 
will at the same time learn to appreciate the 
character of Moorish feeling, as this persists in 
Andalusian music. The chief rhythmical pattern is : 


DDT. 


4 a-6 
The “ Orientale,”’ of course, is not a malaguefia. 


(21) 7.23044. Albeniz: Recuerdos de Viaje, Op. 
1, No. 6, Rumores de la Caleta. 


Chants @Espagne, Op. 





Here in a moment you should perceive that we 
have the true malaguefia, rendered in ideal manner 
into the simpler terms of pianoforte music. All the 
poetry of the dance is expressed—its varying spirit, 
its melodies and accompaniments, its instrumental 
‘‘ touch,” its harmonies and figures, and its national 
colour. 

The three following pieces (22 a, b, ¢), are not, 
so far as I have observed, provided for player- 
pianists :— 

(22) (a) Albeniz: Espana; six feuilles @album, 
Op. 165, No. 3. A remarkably neat and light 
example of the malaguefna. 

(b) Albeniz: Rapsodia Espanola, Op. 70. 

This work is a typical Spanish rhapsody, of which 
form some examples will be included in a later lesson. 
It will be interesting, however, to observe at once the 
contents of Albeniz’ first rapsodia :— 

1. Prelude, not named as from a dance-form, but 
pure Andalusian. 

2. Petenera de Mariani. (Petenera was a beauti- 
ful Andalusian dancer of about a hundred years ago, 
whose fame is traditional.) 

3. Interlude (as Section 1.). 

4, Jota original. 

5. Malaguena “ Juan Breva.” 
6. Interlude (as Section 1.). 


7. Estudiantina (i.e., a form of jota). 
(c) Chabrier: Espana. A famous 
piece, originally written for pianoforte. 

movements are :— 
1. A quick, fiery jota. 
2. A slow and sensuous malaguefia. 


orchestral 
Its two 


For reasons that will appear in an article devoted 
to the music of Granados, the composer of the 
Goyescas, it will not be advisable to include many of 
his pieces in this set of lessons. But while learning 
the malaguefia, the student can examine :— 

(23) T.23081. Granados: Seis piezas sobre aires 
populares espanoles, No. 2, Ecos de la Parranda. 

(24) TL.23104. Granados: Jacara (Danza para 
cantar y bailar). 

My main purpose in the present lessons being to 
lead to the great Iberia works of Albeniz, and to the 
still more modern works of living composers who 
write on Spanish themes, I shall append to the 
lesson on a particular dance the names of a few 
advanced compositions which are either based 
directly on the dance or can be understood by its aid. 
This information is for experienced pianolists, and 
only for those interested in present-day music. 

If I pause to analyse these difficult compositions 
and to give advice as to their interpretation, I shall 
enlarge my articles out of all bounds ; and so I will 
do little more than name them. 
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(25) TL.22468. Ravel: Rapsodie Espagnole, No. 
2, Malaguena. 


(26) T.23299. Albeniz: Iberia, No. 10, Malaga. 
(27) TL.23296. Albeniz: Iberia, No. 6, Rondena. 


Few amateurs of average knowledge will be able to 
decipher the rhythm of this piece. But it is quite a 
regular rhythm in Spanish music, and it will appear 
later in pieces of popular character. Here, however, 
it is developed in the modern manner, and is there- 
fore troublesome. 


Briefly expressed, the Rhythmical Measure is a 
bar of 6/8 followed by a bar of 3/4. The first bar has 
two beats of the dotted crotchet, and the second bar 
has three beats of the ordinary crotchet. And so 
when we count in quavers the accents are— 

f / / / 
[123 :456|/12:34 :56] 

But it is better to learn the rhythm to a counting 
in crotchets, 2 for the first bar, and 3 for the second, 
yielding to the curious effect created by the 3 
occupying exactly the same time-space as the 2: 


Pee 


You may have to work for hours before the nature 
of the movement reveals itself to you, and the 
revelation will be sudden, after which you will 
wonder how on earth the rhythm was confusing. 





9 





In many places the measure contains two bars of 
the 6/8. Once or twice the 6/8 flows through several 
successive measures, and there are places where the 
measure contains two bars of the 3/4. I doubt if 
anyone, even a highly educated musician, could 
locate these variations without the aid of a barred 
roll which gave also the local time-signatures. 

The rondefia is a local dance of the town of 
Ronda, which is in the province of Malaga. 


(28) TL.22713. Ravel: Miroirs, No. 4, Alborada 
del gracioso. 


(29) 7.23115. Manuel de Falla: 
noles, No. 4, Andaluza. 


Next month I shall bring forward a set of pieces 
based on the jota, which is one of the most fasci- 
nating of all the national dances in the world. 

The malaguefia is Andalusian; it takes us well 
into the heart of southern Spain. The jota belongs 
chiefly to Aragon and Navarre, and it is quite 
different in spirit from the Andalusian dances, being 
pure Spansh. The malaguefia and the jota together 
give us a grasp of all Spain, from which we can 
safely make our way into the oriental richness and 
variety of the south (where among other things the 
tango flourishes) and into the comparatively 
restrained ardour of the remote provinces of the 
north, east, and west. 

Of the jota (pronounced “ hota’) I have some 
twenty pieces to offer, and without doubt they will 
fascinate you, in addition to improving beyond 
recognition your executive technique. 

Sypnny GREW 


(To be continued.) 


Piéces Espag- 
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tke CAROLA 
cA Piano-Player with a Human Touch 


Constitutes a distinct advance in the development of the Player 


Apparatus and 
. or . . . . 
. 1S Kot Purely Mechanical in its Operation 





It enables the performer to Control his touch by means of the pedals, 
just as a pianist does with his fingers. 


The pedals move so easily that a small 
child can operate them, and they are so 
sensitive in their action that the slightest 
extra pressure results in a forte or for- 
tissimo effect, while light pedalling will 
produce the faintest pianissimo. 


CAROLA PLAYERS are introduced into the famous Bliithner, Gors 
and Kallmann, Welmar, and other well-known makes of pianos. They 
are made in our London factory, and the highest standard of crafts- 


manship is guaranteed. 
You are invited to test this 
Sor yourself at our Showrooms 


BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd. 


17-23, Wigmore Street, W.1 : 
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MUSIC ROLLS FOR A CHILDREN’S 


CHRISTMAS 


33 


long ‘‘ waits ” the hostess is strongly advised to 
have her programme for the party prepared 
beforehand. It should provide alternate items for 
action and rest, so as not to exhaust the children 
physically ; also variety and contrast to maintain 


I: order to avoid uncertainty, confusion, and 


their unflagging interest. Here is a suggested 
scheme :—(a) Christmas carols, (b) romp game, 


(c) rolls for children, (d) a dance, (e) a sitting game, 
(f) nursery rhymes, (g) speciality dances, (hk) game, 
(j) novelty rolls, (kK) dance, (1) a sing-song, (m) country 
dance; Auld Lang Syne. Appended is a list of 
such player-rolls as can be recommended. The 
number in a parenthesis prefixing the roll-number 
refers to the corresponding number in the footnote. 

Carols, being of permanent interest should be in 
every player-pianist’s library. Intending purchasers 
who haven’t them should order them without delay 
because roll-lending libraries will be severely taxed 
in this direction as the season draws nearer. The 
traditional carols are best known and those are 
provided in the selected rolls. Beal Stuttard and Co., 
of 231, Oxford Street, Oxford Circus Avenue, 
publish a book of these carols, music and words 
(44d.); Pitman Hart and Co., Ltd., of 20, Pater- 
noster Row, issue one at 2d. A Christmas Fantasy 
(3) 21202, (4) 8.3608, (7) 92053, may be substituted 
for carol singing. 

For item (b) rolls may be used for ‘ Musical 
Chairs,” “ Hide and Seek,” ete. ; Golliwog is a bright 
two-step of a suitable class. (3) 7.24074, (4) S8.11800. 

In item (c) a little additional interest would be 
created if a guessing competition is held between the 
older children and prizes awarded for the highest 
number of tunes recognised in Tangled Tunes, and 
their titles written on paper, to be handed in at the 
end of the roll performance. 

In item (g) a solo dance may be given; if in 
characteristic costume, so much the better. The 
rolls selected for (g) together with those used for the 
dances, such as valses, fox-trots, and two-steps, 
will meet a demand for almost any kind of solo 
dance, except a special “‘ exhibition ”’ or stage dance. 

In item (j) it would undoubtedly add interest to 
the performance if a short description of the items 
is given. Reference could be made in the Tin 
Soldiers, for instance, to the clock-work running 
down in the coda and the toppling of the figures at 
the chromatic runs. Then again the story associated 
with the Marionette funeral procession could be told. 

For item (1) the new song-roll, John Peel, is a good 
number. It is illustrated and has a chorus in which 
the whole company can join. The roll-number is 


PARTY 


(2) 26430w, (4) 36430w, (7) 72452w. Here, however, 
it is intended to give the host or hostess, or any 
grown-up visitors, the opportunity to contribute an 
item or two for the enjoyment of the youngsters, but 
it would be best to sing songs which have a chorus 
for them to join in. There is now quite a wide field 
of song-rolls and accompaniments to select from. 
Doubtless the hostess would ascertain beforehand 
which of these will be required for use, and order 
them in good time. 

The last Country Dance should be followed by 
Auld Lang Syne, (3) 26320, (4) 8.10404, (7) 72342, 
(8) 51479 and 50705, which may be sung as a solo 
with chorus, or by the whole company, whilst 
standing .in a circle with hands crossed and joined 
in the usual way, at the words “ And here’s a hand.” 

With a programme such as above sketched and 
for which due preparation has been made there 
should not be a dull moment throughout, nor would 
the hostess betray the least anxiety as to ‘“ what 
shall we do next ? ”’ 

Of course, the programme is adaptable for a 
New Year’s party, or, indeed, for a juvenile party 
at any time, by omitting the Christmas special items, 
and by the exercise of a little thought it could be 
constructed into a programme for their elders. It 
has one particular merit ; it is based on experience. 

SCOPE. 


PLAYER-ROLLS 


(88 Compass) 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS 


(a) Caroits.—Noél and three others (1) 0505; Noél and Wenceslas 
(2) 26175W, (7) 72175W, (8) 51886; Hark the Herald (2) 26173W, 
(7) 72176W ; O come (2) 26178W, (7) 72174; While Shepherds 
and three others (three verses to each) (3) T.21628W, (4) 8.4560W, 
(7) 92050W ; Noél and three others (three verses to each) T.21629W, 
(4) 8.4562W, (7) 92051W ; hymns (5) 2018W ; Adeste and Hark 
(6) 451W ; six Christmas carols (6) 463W ; four Christmas hymns 
(6) 721; six hymns (9) 2674; Hark the Herald and two others 
(8) 51887. 

(c) INTERESTING Rowits.—Shepherd’s Hey (1) 5661, (2) 745, 
(3) T.22485, (4) 8.7160, (5) 8135, (6) 61221, (9) 3790; Molly on 
the Shore (1) 6284, (3) T.22081, (4) 8.6568, (6) 62933 ; two dances 
from Nell Gwynne, viz., country dance, (3) T.20325, (4) 8.1724, 
(7) 4064, (8) 56505, and merrymakers’ dance (3) L.30098, 
(4) L.25247, (7) 4066, (8) 56506; Tangled Tunes (3) T.22789, 
(4) S.7914, (7) 92621; children’s pieces (6) 54344; Around the 
Christmas Tree (6) 51357; Children’s March (Grainger) (1) 6368. 

(f) Nursery Ruymes (illustrated).—Rolls I to IV (2) 26199W 
to 26202W, (4) 36199W to 36202W, (7) 72447W to 72450W ; 
children’s popular songs and games (illustrated) (2) 26203W, 
(4) 36203W, (7) 72451W ; Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes (six items) 
(6) 483. Some of the above may be used for Games or Dances. 

(g) Specratiry Dances.—Highland Schottische (3) T.89992, 
(4) 8.1100, (7) 90300; A Scotch Reel (3) T.20387, (4) 8.2404, 
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(7) 92102; Irish Jig T.24230, (4) 8.12108, (7) 92102, (6) No. 1, 
61133, No. 2, 61141; hornpipe from Merrie England (8) 52235; 
Sailor's Hornpipe (3) T.24228, (4) 8.12104, (7) 93097 ; in gavotte 
form, Dance of the Little Feet (8) 52869; In the Shadows (9) 2604, 
(3) T.97072, (4) 8.9170, (7) 4061. 

(j) Novetty Ro.tts.—Alpine Storm (3) T.82786, (4) 8.9328 ; 
Chapel Chimes (3) T.300974, (4) S.7662, (7) 92092 ; Christmas Chimes 
(5) 8065; Trinity Chimes (6) 52705, (3) T.99162, (4) 8.6122, 
(7) 90798; Funeral March of a Marionette (3) T.80101, (4) 8.9208, 
(7) 89926, (8) 055970; Parade of the Tin Soldiers (3) L.24511, 
(4) L.12804, (7) 93347, (9) 3454; A motor ride (3) T.300342, 
(4) 8.7606 ; Novelty Roll I (3) L.30270, (4) L.25670 ; Mill in the 
Black Forest (9) 1274 ; T.82082, 8.1644; Arrival of Patrol (9) 1269; 
Gumsuckers’ March (Grainger) (1) 6059. 

(m) Country Dances.—Sir Roger de Coverley (3) L.30149, 
(4) L.25316, (7) 92336; six English country dances (8) 50553 ; 
ten ditto (8) 52144. 

NOTE.—The following numbers correspond with the prefix 
numbers of the above rolls :— 

AEOLIAN Co., Lrp.—(1) Duo-Art; (2) ordinary hand-played ; 
(3) ordinary Metrostyle and Themodist, or non-themodist when 
prefixed by L; (4) Universal Music Co.’s edition, accentuated and 
themodised except when prefixed by L. 

ANGELUsS (Sir Herbert Marshall and Sons, Ltd.).—(5) Artrio ; 
(6) Ampico ; (7) Artistyle. 

BLUTHNER AND Co., Ltp.—(8) Animatic. 

STEINWAY AND Co., Ltp.—(9) Welte. 

W indicates ** with words.” 
% % 
THE “PLAYER-PIANIST’S ” 

Always keep your rolls in a dry place. 

Be sure to lubricate the brake wheel every month. 

Contact with wood shoe and this wheel must not be heavy. 

Dust in the tracker bar apertures causes “‘ dumb ”’ notes. 

Each aperture should be cleared with a suction pump. 

Files, nails, pins, etc., should not be used. 

Get rolls at first with melodies you know. 

Have your instrument tuned quarterly and regulated yearly. 

Ignore assistance from self-styled ‘‘ experts.” 

Join a library, you may soon tire of purchased rolls. 

Kinking in rolls is caused by dampness. 

Let your finger rest on edge of spool, when re-rolling. 

Make a note of defects and hand it to your player-mechanic. 

Never let oil come in contact with woodwork. 

Oil should not be used on the pneumatic motor, only graphite. 

Press with long even strokes on the pedals. 

Quick repetition is not possible with choked vents. 

Resist the desire to use sustaining lever too often. 

Secure expression with the levers, not with the pedals. 

Tempo is correct when rolls play 7 feet to the minute, at 70. 

Unwind a roll and mark 7 feet on it for testing tempo. 

Variations can be adjusted with tempo control spring. 

When in doubt, DON’T EXPERIMENT. 

Xylonite (celluloid) keys are inflammable. 

You should keep lighted cigarettes, etc., away from them. 

Zealous care of your instrument will repay you. 


ALPHABET. 


V.F.JS. 


WHY YOU SHOULD 
BUY S&P MUSIC ROLLS 


BBO BA ABAA AOA ACA A221 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


Write to us or your local dealer for our latest lists 
The S&P Music Roll Co. Ltd., 27, Lots Road, Chelsea, S.W.10. 





they include every type of music 


they are arranged and played by first- 
class artists 

they are mechanically perfect, despite 
the low price 

they are made in London. 











SELECTED LISTS—No. IV. 
(Contributed by Mr. WALTER FABER.) 


Capriccio brillante, Op. 22, B minor (Mendelssohn); 
Carnaval Suite, Op. 372, No. 3 (Bohm) ; La Cascade 
(Pauer); Causerie, Op. 50, No. 4 (Grunfeld) ; 
Cavatina, Op. 85, No. 3, D major (Raft); Chanson 
@ Amour (Henselt); Chanson d@ Amour Espagnole 
(Chaminade); Chanson de nuit, Op. 15, No. 1 
(Elgar); Chanson Hongroise, Op. 27 (Dupont) ; 
Chants du Voyageur, Op. 8, No. 3 (Paderewski) ; 
Chasse aux Papillons, Op. 10 (Wachs); Clavierstiicke, 
Suite 1, G dur, Nos. 2, 4, and 6 (Scarlatti). 


No. V. 


(Contributed by ‘“‘C MaJor.”’) 


Air de Ballet, Op. 37, No. 3 (Callirhoé), Pas des 
Echarpes (Chaminade). Dainty, and a favourite 
piece with exhibition or ‘‘ solo ” dancers. Autumn— 
Etude de Concert, Op. 35, No. 2 (Chaminade). 
Charming melody with effective contrasts. A musical 
miniature picture. Le Reveil du Lion (Awakening of 
the Lion), Op. 115 (Caprice Heroique), (De Kontski). 
A piece that requires power, but showy, effective and 
easy for interpretation. Badinage (Herbert Victor). 
A piece in which tempo rubato is essential. Good for 
practice. La Campanella (Paganini). Transcrip- 
tion by Liszt. No. 3 of the Grand Etudes. Bright, 
melodious, easy, and interesting. Chapel Chimes 
(Reverie) (Greenwald), introducing novel chimes 
effect. Concerto, Op. 16, A minor (Grieg). Brilliant, 
and of a superior grade. Suitable for more advanced 
players. Coppelia Ballet (Valse Lente and Mazurka) 
(Delibes). Tuneful and with good rhythm for study. 
Two dainty numbers. Cupid and Butterfly (C. 
d’Albert). A popular and easy intermezzo. Etude 
de Concert (M. Sieveking). A study in repetition of 
notes and with delightful harmonies. La Fileuse 
(The Spinner), Op. 3, No. 2 (Raff). An attractive 
melody with flowing accompaniment. From Foreign 
Parts, Op. 23 (Moszkowski). Characteristic pieces of 
various nations. Very interesting as studies. 
Pizzicato (Gillet). Very piquant and a study in 
light pedalling. 


X xX 


In the January Number there will be a photograph 
of the Editor, which has lately been taken in the 
Isle of Jethou by the Daily Mirror in connection 
with Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s novel Coral, which 
is being published serially in that paper. The photo- 
graph shows him playing the Carola Player-Piano 
which Messrs. Bliithner sent for him to Jethou when 
this Supplement was first started. 
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NOTES ON NEW ROLLS. 


Tarantelle, Op. 43, issued this month as an 

AEOLIAN ordinary roll (T.24562), been origin- 
ally published under Moszkowski’s signature, no one 
would have doubted its authorship. It doesn’t 
seem to say much, but played at a good speed, 
and with a continuous rhythmic accent, it is not 
without interest. The other two straight-cut rolls 
are Souvenir d Amour, by O. Chuckerbutty (T.24578), 
and Crushed Petals, by E. Marsden (T.24577), both 
pieces of the type that having no special distinction 
depend largely upon manner of performance for 
their effect. 

In the hand-played section, the Fantasie, Op. 49, 
in F minor, of Chopin (A.677), is of outstanding 
merit. Harold Bauer’s playing is worthy of the 
music, which is high praise. He gives us a most 
inspirited performance, brilliant in the extreme, 
and marked by a magnificent rhythmic sweep. 
But we must beware of letting our excitement 
carry us away or we shall find ourselves playing 
the runs and rapid finger-work too loudly. The 
Chaminade Fifth Gavotte, Op. 162 (A.669), is a rather 
curious combination of the ancient and Chaminade 
styles. Grieg contributes one of his charming 
lyrical pieces in Erotikon, Op. 43, No. 5 (A.679), 
played by Perey Grainger. Lastly comes the 
Schulz-Edler arabesque on Strauss’ Beautiful Blue 
Danube waltz (A.687). It is a concert paraphrase 
in excelsis, and scintillates with a truly Lisztian 
torrent of notes. Indeed, one wonders how Liszt 
himself came to overlook it when he was in one of 
his ‘‘ paraphrasing’? moods. The ever-popular 
tune is apt to become a little distorted in the 
process of amplification, but it is a piece which 
one will either violently like or equally violently 
dislike. None but a brilliant pianist could tackle 
it, but Rosita Renard does, with emphatic success. 

Off to Philadelphia, by Battison Haynes (26415), 
is certainly the best of the ballads. To be reminded 
that it received Plunket Greene’s imprimatur is suffi- 
cient recommendation. Mifanwy, by Dorothy Forster 
(26414), and A Little Winding Road, by Landon 
Ronald (26405), are both quiet, restful songs. 

Having just played through all the dance music, 
I must confess that I am left with a somewhat 
confused mental impression; but amidst all the 
ingenuities, complexities and amplifications I think 
that It had to be You, California, Raggedy Ann, 
and In the Evening are those which are most per- 
sistently ringing in my ears. They are to be had 
in either Ordinary, Song or Duo-Art form—surely a 
generous choice ! 

Of the DUO-ART rolls, I cannot praise too highly 


I AM inclined to think that had the Chopin 


Irene Scharrer’s playing of Chopin’s Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 6 (6762). One is again reminded of its exquisite 
beauty, and Miss Scharrer plays it perfectly and 
with some wonderfully subtle touches of rubato. 
Real rubato, not the idle interruption of the rhythm. 
Lamond plays the familiar Concert Study in D flat of 
Liszt (6751) superbly. It is richly pianistic music, 
and the opening widely-spread arpeggios in such a 
lovely, warm key excite the interest immediately, 
while the subsequent tune and treatment is certainly 
Liszt at his best. For the encore that this piece 
will certainly demand, try Herbert Fryer’s arrange- 
ment and playing of My Lovely Celia (0213). It 
pleases me much, and even makes me want to 
sing it! We return to Lisztian pianism with 
Dohnanyi’s transcription of Delibes’ Naila waltz 
(6698). Backhaus does everything possible with 
it, and gives us some amazing pyrotechnics that 
must have taxed the recording piano severely! 
Liszt gives us his transcription of Aliabieff’s Night- 
ingale (6745). It is brilliantly done, though I doubt 
whether the B.B.C. nightingale would quite recognise 
it. William Murdoch plays two humorous little 
pieces, though in very different styles. Poldini’s 
Poupée Valsante (0215) and Debussy’s Minstrels 
(0214). Both are clever little tone-pictures, and 
induce pleasant flights of fancy. 

Most of the ARTISTYLE rolls I have already 
spoken of in their Aeolian form. The Chopin 
Tarantelle is No. 93398, and the ballads 72420, 
72429 and 72428 respectively. The fox-trots are 
In the Evening (72434), Somebody Loves Me (72440), 
and Oh, Eva! (72437). 

I must congratulate Messrs. Bliithner & Co. on 
the goodly proportion of strong meat in their latest 
ANIMATIC bulletin. Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll 
(54143) is altogether lovely. Even in this piano 
transcription (by J. Rubinstein), and although the 
orchestral colour is lost, the intrinsic merit of the 
music is impossible of disguise. Indeed, it is full of 
unexampled beauty and tenderness which ought to 
inspire us to our highest efforts in playing. It is 
‘* linked sweetness long drawn out.’ It is not 
hand-played, so that any merit in performance is 
entirely yours. Of Barrage (59046) by Holbrooke, 
I am bound to say that it excites not unfamiliar 
emotions of the sort which I suppose the title is 
intended to suggest, but I am more impressed by 
the cleverness of this piece than its musical worth. 
Anton Rohder is the pianist, and does his difficult task 
well. Arabeske, by Moszkowski (59245), is charac- 
teristically tuneful. But the supremely important 
rolls are two of Scriabin’s Sonatas, No. 4, Op. 30 
(59242) and No. 5, Op. 53 (59244), both in one 
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movement each. The reader must be warned that 
unless he has previously cultivated some liking, 
or at any rate understanding, of the composer’s 
harmonic style, he is likely to dismiss them as 
incoherent noises. I would suggest, however, that 
he reads Mr. Peter Latham’s article on Scriabin 
in the July Supplement, and then tries some of the 
early Preludes, Op. 11, 13 and 17. With some such 
introduction, and the playing of these Sonatas 
several times, I think we shall agree that they are 
magnificent works, though very difficult to play, 
and still more so to understand. The Fourth 
Sonata, being the earlier work, is the easier, and has 
some entrancingly beautiful passages, and is finely 
developed to a passionate climax of tremendous 
power. Play it through six times and you will 
find yourself humming the tunes! The later work 
is rather incomprehensible in parts—even ugly at 
first. And the constant breaks in continuity make 
it difficult to follow. The Wagnerian influence is 
obviously strong, but both works need much study 
and analysis before any final opinion can be 
expressed. 

The S, and P. rolls cover a very wide range of 
composers. That all too rare element in music, 
humour, is well to the fore in a quaint little piece 
by Goossens, The Hurdy-Gurdy Man, and Funeral 
March for a Rich Aunt, by Lord Berners, both 
on one roll (6013). His instrument is so beautifully 
out of tune, and one note of a well-known tune is 
so Obviously missing, that the Hurdy-Gurdy Man 
moves us to mingled pity and laughter. Equally 
clever, and splendidly ironical, is the Berners piece, 
which fits the title perfectly. Both pieces are, of 
course, in modern harmony, which perhaps will 
call for a little aural adjustment, but which will be 
well worth while. Trevor Hansen was obviously 
smiling when he played them. Autumn Song, by 
Haydn Wood (6014), is tuneful and happy, and 
wends its pleasant way in the style of his popular 
songs. Felice Silver gives us a most charming 
rendering of it. The Andante (6022) from Glazou- 
nov’s Sonata, Op. 74, has a fine Russian theme, and 
is treated in a style worthy of Chopin, so wonderfully 
pianistic is it. In the hands of Laurence Dennison 
every appropriate technical device is employed with 
impeccable taste. I know of no roll which, well 
played, would more quickly give the lie to the 
“mechanical” gibe about our instrument. Two 
of the best of Chopin’s Waltzes, Op. 34, No. 1, A flat 
(6019), and Op. 42, A flat (6020) need no praise 
from me except to say that they are delightfully 
played by Laurence Dennison. One would have 
thought that there was no room for any new light 
on Liszt’s Liebestraume, No. 3, A flat (6018), but 
this interpretation, by Felice Silver, is a distinguished 
one. Distinguished as much by the absence of 
over-sentimentality as by the general refinement of 
the playing. Moszkowski’s Spanish Dance, Op. 12, 
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No. 3, A (6021), is, of course, one of the well-known 
series, and gets a spirited playing at the hands 
of the same pianist. An excellent roll. There is 
apparently no special reason for the new issue of 
these last four rolls, except their price ; but this is 
certainly ample justification. Two modern British 
works of note are Arnold Bax’s beautiful Lullaby 
(6017), now so deservedly popular, and The Dew 
Fairy, by Frank Bridge (6016). They are valuable 
additions to a library of modern pieces. Likewise, 
Cyril Scott’s version of All Through the Night, 
The Wild Hills of Clare, and the famous Summer is 
acumen in, Which are all included in No. 6012. 
They are very definitely old wine in new bottles, 
but, personally, I like the shape of the bottle. 
Liadov’s Barcarolle, Op. 44, F sharp (6023), and 
Elegy, Op. 24, No. 2, by Signe Lund, are two very 
romantic little pieces, very grateful to the player. 
The latter, especially, has a fine little tune in the 
tenor octave which needs to be carefully ‘“ soloed.” 
Felice Silver helps us nicely here. 

We also have some “ ECHO” dance rolls, made 
by the same Company. Three of them are played by 
W. Mayerl; they are Sleepy Zuyder Zee, California, 
and Somebody Loves Me. The playing is neat and 
beautifully smooth. The others are It had to be 
you and I wonder what’s become of Sally? Their 
general standard is as high as their price is low. 


Surely the Grieg Concerto is the most popular 
ever written! I expected a fine performance 


on the Steinway WELTE piano, and was not 
disappointed. Samaroff has recorded a remarkably 
fine performance of the first movement (1478), and 
brings out all its wealth of colour and romanticism. 
The playing by C. Wendling of the Berceuse 
(379) is noteworthy, in my opinion, for delightfully 
delicate rubato. The phrasing and general style 
are beyond praise; I listened to it with the very 
greatest pleasure. Three of the rolls are played by 
Grieg himself. Comment is therefore superfluous. 
They are: Butterfly (1275), with a lovely soft 
left-hand part, Birdling (1277), aptly light and 
delicate, and Norwegian Bridal March (1276), played 
with a fine vigour. An der Fruhling, Op. 43, No. 6 
(1307), played by Pugno, and Gnomentanz (2626) 
are a little too loud for my liking, but otherwise 
are good rolls. Geheimniss (Secret), Op. 57, No. 4, 
is of a reflective character, rather in the style of 
an improvisation; and, of course, Peer Gynt 
(1479/80) will be universally welcomed, especially 
as here played by Samaroff. Just one grumble. 
I think that most of these pieces suffer from being 
reproduced too loudly. I can hardly think that the 
recording pianist actually used so much _ tone 
continuously in the quieter pieces. Occasionally we 
get a real pianistic pianissimo, but we should like 
it much more often, please. STRETTO. 
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Our Player Expert Replies 


We invite our readers to ask for information regarding 
adjustments to player-pianos and piano-players. 


APOLLO, TorQquay.—Query : I have a 58-note Apollo Piano 
Player fitted with a clockwork motor. The action of this motor 
is very irregular, and in consequence the tempo cannot be governed 
properly. Would it be possible to scrap this motor and have a 
pneumatic one fitted ?—Answer :; It is possible to have this done, 
but in view of the cost of the alteration compared with the value 
of your player, it is not to be recommended. In fitting a pneumatic 
motor you would find that alterations would have to be made to 
the present gearing. A re-roll movement would also be necessary, 
with a valve or slide to cut out the chest when re-rolling. A motor 

governor and connections to a new tempo lever are among the extra 
parts required. It is doubtful whether the reservoir (or equalizer) 
of the bellows would be large enough to supply both the tempo 
governor and the chest. The best thing to do would be to get a 
firm to take your player ih part payment for a more modern one, 
unless you have some sentimental reason for not parting with it. 


ARISTOS, PUTNEY.—Query: I have an * Aristos ’’ Player-Piano, 
and should like to know the reason or reasons for several of the notes 
on the player not acting. It is a 65-note, and probably some 
20 years old ?—Answer : The defects in your player are, in all 
probability, due to the “* purses ’’ being unsound. They are made 
of a very thin material known as “ zephyr ”’ and this skin has most 
likely got hard, and consequently split. The valves may be dirty 
and not moving sufficiently to allow enough exhaust to collapse 
the striking pneumatics. The valve seats may be corroded, and this 
again would be sufficient to prevent the valves from rising. These 
instruments are fitted with an elongated upper valve seat called 
the ** McHardie,”’ the object of this seat is to save a considerable 
amount of boring in the pneumatic chest. In removing these it 
will be found that they are generally affixed to the tray with a 
small screw in the centre, and then a thin coating of glue is run 
round the edges to make them air-tight. See that they ‘“ bed” 
properly when they are re-fixed as the slightest leak is fatal. 
The top tray is hinged, and care must be taken to see that the tubes 
do not get caught in these hinges. The rubber tubes are connected 
to brass unions in the front of the chest, and the vents are to be 
found in these unions, a small hole having been drilled in each 
one for this purpose. This allows for the exhaust to pass through 
to the under-side of the purse, and if for any reason these holes 
have been enlarged from the original size (as the writer has often 
experienced) it is very often the cause of dumb notes. 


ALLEGRO, E, FIncHLEY.—Query: A distinct ‘‘ knocking ” 
noise has developed in my player-piano, which is most unpleasant ; 
can you suggest any reason for this? It has come on gradually 
and I notice that the hammers tremble when a note is struck 
on the player ?—Answer ;: The most likely cause of your trouble is 
through the contact of the player and the piano action not being 
close enough. The felt washers on the backwork of the player 
action have in all probability beaten up, and this would cause the 
noise you complain of, also creating trembling of the hammers, 
through not having sufficient ‘ blow.’’ The buttons on the back- 
work wires must be regulated to allow them to be raised to come 
in contact with the piano action, if the hammers still tremble, 
the button on the wire under the register rail must be lowered, 
this will give the striking pneumatic more movement, care being 
taken not to over-do it, otherwise the hammers will ‘ block ” 
against the strings. 


H. W.B., BARNET.—Query: I have recently had a divided 
expression device fitted to my player-piano, and everything is 
satisfactory except for one defect which my player-mechanic 
does not seem to be able to cure. The trouble is that the lowest 
note in the treble half of the chest will sound if I have heavy 
pressure on the treble and light in the bass.—Answer: The fact 
that your player has recently had the chest divided points to 
the trouble being due to one of the trays being divided in the 
wrong place. You will have to get the chest taken down, and you 
will find that a division has been made allowing the purse of the 
note that is causing the trouble to be on one side of the division, 
and the VENT OF THIS NOTE TO BE ON THE OTHER. 





Pianola Rolls Exchanged 


Clearance Sale of Pianola Rolls of all makes in 
perfect condition. 


88 Note, 30/- per dozen; 65 Note, 20/- per 
dozen: mostly Classical Titles, over 1,000 to 
choose from. 1/- each allowed on old Pianola 
Rolls in good order against purchase of other rolls 
as above. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


29, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 











THE PLAYER REPAIR C°- 


Principal: V. F. J. SAVAGE, late of The Aeolian Co., New Bond he W.1. 








E wish to thank our numerous clients fe yen 
patronage, and hope for a continuance of same 
during the coming year. 


“BA Merry Christmas to all.” 


65 ‘ote leakenaseal converted to Full Scale 
MODERATE. TERMS ESTIMATES FREE (London) 


Telephone: Brixton 3407. 


29, HUBERT GROVE, LONDON, S.W.9. 
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E GREATEST ADVANCE 


EVER MADE 
IN MvVsic ROLLS 


What has bisen BSAA af by irae to Le a 
IWochanies! hoasiity, We have 


ACCOMPLISHED AND 
(with » few exceptions) future | issues of the 


nm will a in for the 
BAR LINES 


PRICES UNCHANGED 39, 59,76 


The hresent stock is offered at 20% reduction 


MOLLE BKCHAW GED. 
Thousands o of “second-hand “rolls from I-each 
88 or O65 gote, Send forlists, 1O“orders carr. haid 
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THE STEINWAY DUO-ART’ 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


reflects the skill, experience and resources of the two leading houses of the 
music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘ Pianola’—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

Asa piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
piano would be superfluous. 

It is, in addition, a ‘ Pianola’ Piano of the most advanced type, with all 
exclusive devices for artistic playing and interpretation. 

This instrument’s latest and most impressive function, however, is its ability 
to reproduce the actual performances of pianists with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest pianists of the world are making record rolls for the ‘ Duo-Art.’ 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Busoni, Grainger, Ganz, Gabrilowitsch, Alfred 
Cortot, Cyril Scott, are among the host of masters of the key-board who 
record their art exclusively for the ‘ Duo-Art’ ‘ Pianola’ Piano. 

The ‘ Duo-Art ’ is also obtainable in combination with the famous STECK 
and WEBER PIANOS, 


THE AEOLIAN CoO., LTD. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


———— 
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